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The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes was reck- 
oned one of the seven wonders of the world. It 
was erected about 900 years before Christ, by the 
inhabitants of that city, in honor of Apollo, their 
tutelar deity, and as a memorial of their delive- 
rance from the army of Demetrius, king of Ma- 
cedon. Pliny says it was seventy cubits (about 
100 feet,) high, and well proportioned. But few 
persons could reach round the thumb, and the 
fingers were about as long as the body of a man. 
It was placed across the entrance of the harbor 
with its feet on two rocks; and the largest ves- 
sels of those times could pass between the legs. 
Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, commenced 
making the statue; but when it was scarcely half 
finished, finding he had expended all the money 
he had received for the whole, he was so over- 
whelmed with grief and despair, that he hanged 
himself. Laches finished the work, which occu- 
pied twelve years, and placed the enormous sta- 
tue on its pedestal. 


About sixty years afterwards, the city of Rhodes 


Was sv~--2. 


sometimes to mix itself with her correction of him. 

He took her hand tenderly in his, and said, 
** Don’t speak so, my dear mamma! When you 
corrected me, I required it; and however I may 
have felt at the time, I have afterwards felt very 
grateful to you, and shall bless you forever for it.” 

In the evening he said to her, ‘I feel so weak 
and faint at times that I can only pray short sen- 
tences, such as ‘ Lord, save me; Lord, help me,’ 
and, ‘ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.’ ” 

April 4, In the course of this day he express- 
ed much grief that he had spoken unkindly to 
his brother and sister, and said, ‘‘I always loved 
them, but since grace has cheaged my heart, 1 
have loved them much more. I rejoice to see 
them playing about, and woking so happy, and 
that they are not helpless «nd sick in bed as I am.” 

April 6. His brother and sister being in his 
room, he conversed witi them about death. Phi- 
lip begged him to talk about something else. 
‘*Why should I, Philip?” he said. I am not 
afraid of death. My body will soon go to the 
grave, andthe worms will feed on it, but my spirit 
shall ascend to God, and dwell in his presence 
for ever.”’ 

April 7. On his parents alluding to their par- 
taking the sacramen of the Lord’s supper, he 
said, ‘‘ What a privilege would it be to eat of that 
bread, and to drink of that cup! I have often 
hoped that I might unite with the people of God 
to commemorate the Saviour’s dying love. I am 
but a child, and very sinful and unworthy; but I 
do love the Saviour.” 

April 10. He was asked how hewas. ‘‘I am 
very happy to-day,” he replied. ‘* What makes 
you so happy, my dear?” said his relative. He 
replied with energy, ‘‘ The love of Gud! God fills 








threw down this monster or" 8restbauake...which 
the knees; and it remained prostrate till Rhodes 
was conquered by the Saracens in the year 684, 
when it was beaten in pieces, and sold to a Jew- 
ish merchant, who loaded more than 900 camels 
with the brass of which it was composed. The 
above cut is intended to represent the destruction 
caused by the earthquake. 








OBITUARY. 


ROLLS PLUMBE. 

[From “An Authentic Memoir of a Child, in a Series of Letters to 
a Child, by Andrew Reed, D. D.,” we make the following touching 
extract, hoping that its great length will not deter our young friends 
from reading it. It will deeply interest their feelings.} 














I have told you all that I know of the life of 


dear Rolls. I must now tell you about his death. 
Ihope you will strive to forget every thing else, 


and to let your thoughts be as solemn and as 


quiet as they would have been, had you really 


been in his sick chamber, and seen all that he 
Let us now 
number his days, and listen to his dying sayings, 
and apply our hearts unto wisdom, because we 


suffered, and heard all that he said. 


also must die. 


March 28. 
“ Christ is my rock and refuge. 


of clay. 


which the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

April 2. 
him, he said, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loves he chas 
tens; does he not, mamma?” His mother as 


sented, and explained the difference between the 


corrections of an earthly parent, and those of ou 
Heavenly Father. 


After much suffering, he said, 
He enpports my 
fainting spirit now it is about to leave this house 
O, mamma, I have not built my house 
upon the sand, but on the Rock of ages, against 


The sixth psalm having been read to 


She then expressed an affec- 
tionate fear that she had allowed human infirmity 


mv heart with his love!”’ 

eleven years old. He dWvdc tans -and he was 
much in prayer and meditation. He was, 4 
what occupied his mind. ‘‘I have been think- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘ of the mercies of God which have 
filled my life; and the sense of his goodness has 
filled me with unspeakable joy.” He expressed 
a wish to devote the day to the Lord. 

In the afternoon his family were with him at 
his own request. He was composed and happy, 
and conversed freely with them. He alluded af- 
fectinzly to his own mercies, to the kindness of 
his relatives, and to the happiness they had had 
together. He observed, ‘‘ that his chief mercy 
was that he had made his peace with God,” but im- 
mediately he checked himself, and exclaimed with 
much feeling, ‘‘ What have I said? How could 
I make my peace with God? I am nothing but 
sin: Jesus is my peace.” He then requested 
them to read to him his favorite hymn, ‘‘ Bound 
upon the accursed tree,’ &c. and afterwards he 
repeated with much animation the hymn begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone,” and 
«« Jesus lover of my soul.” The day was closed 
with singing and prayer, and was a very happy 
birth-day to him. 

April 21. 


























ed and it led to much conversation. 


out price! 
should make me meet for heaven! 
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the room and came to his bedside. 
her affectionately, smiled, kissed her, and said, 


His aunt read to hima portion of 
‘¢ Baxter’s Saints’ Rest.”? He was much delight- 
Amongst 
other things, he said, ‘‘O aunt, what a mercy 
that our salvation is a free gift. That we can 
have it by asking for it, without money and with- 
e! What did God see in me that he 
His grace 
and mercy have done every thing.” He inquir- 
ed in his mother’s absence, why she looked so 


‘¢Tt hurt ery much,” he said, ‘‘to ) New 
Saedeine doeeshe eter to part with me? is that’ He that believeth shall be saved. I do beliey 





the cause?” ‘Your mamma feels tenderly for 
you,” his aunt replied, ‘‘and grieves to see you 
suffer so much.” ‘* Ah! but it is the will of God,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ and she must not grieve. She has al- 
ready two little children in heaven; but they can- 
not speak of God’s mercy as I can when I get 


there, they died so very young. Should she not 


rejoice, then, that she has trained her first-born 
for heaven, and that I am going there to praise 
and glorify my Saviour! O aunt, I hope she will 
be enabled to give me up, for it would distress 


me in my last hours not to know that dear mam- 
ma was willing to part with me.” 


Whilo he was thus speaking his mother entered 
He looked at 


‘* Dear mamma, I am very happy; and if I can 
see that you are resigned to the will of God, I 
shall have nothing to trouble me when we part. 
You know I am only lent to you for a time; and 
should you not rejoice because I goto my Fath- 
er? There I shall see Abraham the father of the 
faithful; and Joseph, whose history I have so 
often read; and David, whose psalms I have lov- 
ed so much; and Samuel, who was called of God, 
as I am. 

There shall I see, and hear, and know 

All I desired and wished below, 

And every power find sweet employ 

In that eternal world of joy. 

‘* Then, dear mamma, don’t weep, though your 
first-born is about to leave you. In a short time 
we shall meet again, and dwell together for ever 
in heaven.” 

April 24. He said, ‘‘ I am weaker and weak- 
er, but I am happy! Mamma, I am glad to see 
you more resigned—O, I long to be in heaven!”’ 

His brother and sister came into the room. He 
called them to him, kissed them and said, ‘‘ My 
dear brother and sister,I love you both very much! 
wish you to Melia Playing down stairs, I often 
continued, ‘‘I was reading in Janeway’s’ coach 
about a little boy who was only a year and a half 
old when he began to think about good things. 
And you Philip are eight, and Annie is seven; 
why should not you think about them? Do not 
delay, do not put it off till to-morrow, and the 
next day! remember you are not too young to 
die.” He stopped and wept over them; and then 
he said, ‘‘ Dear brother and sister, I am dying! 
you see me undressed, you will never see me in 
my clothes again; and I shall never go down 
stairs any more. O, then, if you love me listen 
to me! You like me, are sinners—you were born 
in sin. You sin constantly against God; and you 
cannot save yourselves, and you cannot be good 
of yourselves: O then seek the Lord while he 
may be found! The Lord heard the little boy I 
told you about, and he will hear you. Read your 
Bibles, and pray to the Holy Spirit to teach you. 
Love Jesus, love one another, love our dear 
mamma and papa, and when I am dead be more 
dutiful to them because I am gone.” ' 

He was quite exhausted by what he said and 
what he felt for his brother and sister. He rest- 
ed in silence on his bed for some time: when he 
was a little recovered, he whispered in the ear of 
his aunt, ‘I am going to glory! I am going to 
glory! O the joy, the joy unspeakable!” 

He was afterwards asked, why he felt so sure 
of going to glory? He replied, ‘‘ Jesus came to 
call not the righteous but sinners to repentance. 
Such am I, sinful and unworthy, He has said, 
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in him! and I do love him! because he first loved 
me.” ‘ And,” it was asked, ‘‘ have you nothing 
else, nothing in yourself, in which you trust?” 
‘Oh no,” he said, ‘‘ I am perfeot weakness; sin 
is mixed with all I do, my very prayers are sin; 
but the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
Death has no terrors for me, Christ has taken 
away his sting.” ’ ‘ 

April 25. This day he appeared a little reviv- 
ed, as persons often do just before death. He 
was composed, and often joyful. His aunt K. 
read to him from John xiv. ‘‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” &c. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘€and I shall soon be in one of those mansions, 
which my Saviour has prepared for me!” 


His mother read to him the 43d of Isaiah. He 
remarked ‘‘ That is a beautiful chapter. God 
will be with me in my last moments. Then kis- 


sing her, he said affectionately, ‘‘ Mamma! I am 
NoT yours Now! I am Gop’s! AND CLOTHED IN 
my Saviour’s RIGHTEOUSNESS, I SHALL PRAISE 
HIM FOR EVER!” 

He recollected the poor woman and hes son 
to-day, and sent to each a tract with a message 
that they would read it for his sake. 

The servant, seeing him revived, asked, if he 
thought he should get better. ‘* No,” he said, 
‘*Mary, I am going to heaven! I hope you will 
follow me.” ‘‘I fear,” said Mary, ‘‘I shall 
never see the place you are going to!” ‘* Why 
not?” he replied; ‘‘ recollect, Mary, if you do 
not, it will be your own fault. Jesus will not cast 
out any who come to him!”’ 

April 26. This morning Rolls was much worse 
and it was evident that the time of his change 
was come. Every body hastened to his room; 
but all was so silent, you might have thought that 
nobody was there. His aunt said, ‘‘ My dear, 
you are very ill, and are about to leave us: is 
Jesus still precious to you?” He smiled sweetly, 
end said, ‘‘ Yes!’’ ‘* Where,” he asked, ‘is 
mamma, and Philip, and Annie?” They were 
by his bedside, but they were too much affected 
to speak. 

His papa said, ‘‘ Are you happy, dear?” His 
voice failed, and he could not answer. ‘‘ If you 
are quite happy, dear,’’ his papa said, ‘‘ squeeze 
my hand.”’ e did so. 

His father repeated to him the words of David, 
*¢ Though I walk through the valley of the shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
Rolls took his hand, and drew it towards him, and 
placed it on his mouth to kiss it; but his powers 
failed, and without a struggle or a sigh, and with 
a kiss of filial love on his lips, he expired! 

I have but little more to say about dear Rolls. 
His spirit was now gone to heaven, as I have told 
you, but his body remained with his parents, and 
it was very precious tothem. They had a coffin 
made for it; and it was placed within it very 
carefully; and frequently they comforted them- 
selves by going silently just to look at it. 

But the day came when it also must be taken 
from them; and then all the family went to take 
a last look of their dear Rolls—Annie,and Philip, 
and all were there. Their papa moved back the 
lid and they trembled very much. There he lay, 
clothed in white linen, with flowers spread about 
him. The face looked very pale, like the linen: 
yet it seemed as if it smiled. But it only seemed 
to smile; for the soul was gone, and the eyes 
could not see, and the ears could not hear, and 
the tongue could not speak, and the hands could 
not feel. Every one looked at him, and every 
one was quite quiet. But when papa began to 
move the lid on again, they all thought that they 
should see his face no more, and they all wept. 
Annie wept, and Philip wept, and his aunt wept, 
and his papa and mamma wept! 

Then came the funeral men to take his body 
away, and his friends got ready to follow him to 
the burial-ground. Then they moved along the 
streets slow and solemn to the grave, with Rolls 
before them. And then they let him down deep 
into the ground; and the good minister prayed over 





him, and spoke very kindly and comfortably to 
the mourners and to the children about him. 

When the service was done, they all took a 
last look into the grave. Then the earth was fill- 
ed in on the coffin, and it was seen no more. 
And the minister went away; and the mourners 
went away; and Rolls was left quite alone. 

When the friends met again at home, they join- 
ed in prayer to God as their best comfort; and 
they conversed seriously about heaven and death; 
and about dear Rolls, whose body has just 
been left in the ground. One said one kind thing 
of him, and another some other thing. Every body, 
down to Annie and Philip, and the servant-had 
some good thing to say of him: and while they 
thus talked about him, many tears were shed 
afresh for him, and all of them were sorrowful for 
losing poor Rolls. 

But there was one thing very remarkable, and 
even pleasing, in all this which I must tell you. 
Although all his friends were sorry for dear Rolls, 
not one of them was sorry as those who have no 
hope. No! They were sorry indeed that he was 
taken from them; tt they were all certain that 
he was gone to heavea, They all believed,though 
they had put his body in the grave, that when 
Christ should come, ana the trumpet should be 
sounded, and the dead should be raised; that it 
also would rise, and be made a glorious body, and 
be united to his happy spirit, and would dwell 
forever with God and his holy angels. And they 
comforted one another with these things, till their 
sorrow was almost turned into joy. 

Now, my dear child, ia closing this little ac- 
count, I am very desirous of asking you one 
question ; and it is a very serious one, and I hope 
you will attend to it, and try to answer it. If 
you were to die like dear Rolls; if you were to 
be put in your coffin; and if your friends who 
know you best were come together to put you in 
the grave—would they be so sure that your spirit 
was gone to heaven? Would they be able to say 
because you loved God, trusted in Jesus Christ 
and sought to please him; because you avoided 
what was sinful, overcame evil tempers, and were 
kind and dutiful to your parents and instructors, 
they were sure you were happy? Or, because 
they had seen no such good fruits of true religion, 
as these in your spirit and behaviour, would they 
have an awful doubt about you? And because 
of this doubt would they meet together in silence; 
and take you to your grave in silence; and go 
away in silence, unable to say that you were gone 
to heaven, and afraid even to think that you were 
not gone there? 

Take this question into your closet. Give 
yourself no rest till it is answered; pray to your 
Father in secret, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that he would assist you by his Spirit. 

Remember, it was RELIGION that made Rolls 
so good and happy while he lived; and it was 
RELIGION that told his friends when he was dead 
that he was still happy, perfectly happy with God 
in heaven. 





THE NURSERY. 
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Translated from Berquin for the Yuuth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 


DANIEL AND DENNIS. 

Little Daniel loved his father and mother very 
tenderly, and was beloved by them still more ten- 
derly. All parents desired that their children 
might be in his company, in the hope that they 
would become as good as he was, ‘There was 
another little boy in the neighborhood named 
Dennis. He was a wicked boy, and loved to 
quarrel with other children, and used to mock and 
insult the poor instead of helping them. I have 
not told you all the bad things which he did, but 
he was a very wicked boy. One day he was se- 
verely punished for telling a lie. His father told 
him that lying was a very bad vice, and that none 
was more wicked; and that he was much more 
guilty because the good examples of Daniel ought 
to make him do better. Dennis was angry to see 








tte t 


himself put below a boy who was younger and 
smaller than himself, and he resolved to beat him 
the next time he saw him. Having found him 
the very same day as he was going home from 
school, he ran and took him by the hair. But 
the companions of little Daniel, by whom he was 
surrounded, took his part; and Dennis was oblig. 
“es to retreat, after having been struck by all the 
oys. 

This was not all. The friends of Daniel went 
to the parents of Dennis and told them what he 
had done. Dennis was sent to bed without his 
supper; and he would have been punished more 
severely by his father, if Daniel had not asked 
pardon for him. This good trait of Daniel made 
such a strong impression upon the mind of Den- 
nis, that he forgot his anger. He could not den 
that this boy was indeed much better than he. 
He began from that time to love him; and being 
struck more and more by his good qualities, he 
resolved to follow his example and be as good. 
They soon became great friends, and were al- 
most inseparable, andat the end of the year no- 
body could tell, by their conduct, which of the 
two had been bad. ; 


KINDNESS REWARDED. 

A boy named Goodheart, one day saw a man 
who had the appearance of being very poor and 
hungry. He had compassion on him,and gave him 
all his breakfast, and begged of his companions to 
give him a part of theirs. Some time after, his 
brother and himself, unknown to their parents, 
took a small boat which they found upon the 
shore of a rapid river, and in it they launched 
forth. They jumped about the boat so much that 
it was soon upset, and the boys were plunged into 
the current. The poor man whom Goodheart 
had treated so kindly saw this misfortune, and ran 
to help the children. He considered which of 
the two to save. He saw his little benefactor, 
and determined to save him. He did so, and 
Goodheart was brought safe to land. In the mean 
time the swift current carried the other out of his 
reach, and this good man, although he tried hard, 
could not preserve his life. Such things very 
often happen. For benevolence .and }*«Jucss 
procure us more than anything else, the friend- 
ship and good-will of all; not only of those whom 
we assist in their wants, but even of others. %b. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST CHILD.—A True Srory. 

Sarah Helen is a pleasant little girl about five 
yearsold. She is fond of attending meeting and the 
Sabbath School. A short time since she went to 
meeting alone, as her mother was unable to ac- 
company her. As she did not return home at night, 
her mother thought she had gone to her aunt’s, 
who'resided near the meeting-house. On Monday 
morning it was ascertained she was not there. 
Diligent search was made throughout the neigh- 
borhood. The poor mother was distressed be- 
yond description. She thought it probable that 
the child was drowned, as she had to cross a 
bridge. In imagination she saw the remains of her 
child wafted by the tide to the ocean. Her friends 
sympathised with her, but could not alleviate her 
distress. But a kind Providence interposed, and 
relieved her anxiety. The thought occurred to 
some one, that the child might have remained in 
the meeting-house, and not have boon perceived 
when the house was locked. The doors of the 
meeting-house were opened, and behold! the lost 
one was found. She was carried to her mother, 
who received her with a joyful heart. The child 
was asked if she were afraid while shut up. She 
replied, ‘‘ I was not afraid for I was in the Lord’s 
house. I said my grazers, and prayed that if I 
was a naughty girl, I might be a good girl.” 
‘*In the day of adversity consider,” is an injunc- 
tion of Scripture. When we are in trouble we 
ought to examine ourselves, and consider our 
ways, and pray to God to enable us to forsake 
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every false way, and lead us in the way everlast- 


ng. . 

' Littte Sarah said she passed some of the time 
in sleep, and ‘‘ cried some, and knocked at the 
door.” But the passers by heard not the voice 
of her weeping, nor her knocking; and she might 
have been left to die in her imprisonment, had not 
a kind Providence prevented. 

It always affords us satisfaction to find any 
thing that has been lost. There was rejoicing in 
our village when little Sarah Helen was found; 
and many of the friends of the mother and child 
called to congratulate them. I hope it was not 
forgotten by any of them, that gratitude was due 
to God for his providing ‘a way of escape’ for the 
child from her confinement. 

While thinking of the }ost little girl, I have 
been reminded of the parables in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke. ‘‘ What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost till he find it? and 
when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and neighbors, saying 
unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost.” 

‘« Either what woman having ten pieces of sil- 
ver, ifshe lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and sweep the house diligently till she find it? 
and when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and neighbors together, saying, Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the piece which was lost. Like- 
wise I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

And there was joy when the prodigal son re- 
turned. ‘‘ The father said unto his servant, It is 
meet that we should be merry, for this my son 
was dead and is alive again, was lost and is found.”’ 

We all ‘like sheep have gone astray ;’ we have 
wandered from our Father’s house; we are lost 
sinners: but Christ came to seek and to save that 
which is lost. We are detained in bondage to sin 
and satan, until Christ makes us free. He only 
can deliver us from captivity, and bring us into 
“the glorious liberty ef the children of God.” 
In the Gospel, deliverance is preached to those 
who sit in darkness, and in the prison-house. A 
door of hope is opened, into which we are invited 
toenter. In this world we have trials, afflictions 
and losses; and we need consolations and a refuge 
which the world cannot give. Jesus Christ in 
Scripture is called ‘‘ The Consolation:” ‘‘a Re- 
fuge,”” and a ‘‘ Strong Hold.” He isa very pre- 

sent help to all who are in trouble. He says, 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Himthat cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” Little chil- 
dren are invited to come to Christ. Jesus said, 
“Suffer little children, and forbid them not to 
tome unto me; for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven. It is not the will of your Father in hea- 
ven that one of these little ones should perish.” 

‘* If you will seek his face, 

His ear will hear your cry; 

Then you will find his mercy sure, 

His grace forever nigh. 

Call while he may be found, 

And seek him while he’s near; 

Serve him with all your heart and mind 

And worship him with fear.” Exiza. 

Freetown, Mass. June 11, 1885. 














MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
SUSPICIOUS HELEN. 

I dearly love little children. I love to watch 
lem at their play, to notice their animated ges- 
res and speaking faces. Though I am now old, 
Yo not forget the time when life was all sun- 
né to me and I never dreamed in my innocent 
ety of care or sorrow or disappointment—and 
'T have lived to feel them all. I said I loved 
lle children; it makes me feel young again when 
im surrounded by them—would that they could 








pass through the world without being contamina- 
ted by coming in contact with it; but we know 
that cannot be, and if you read the following sto- 
ry you will see how much our happiness depends 
upon those about us. 

When I was about fourteen years old, I was 
sent away from a happy home, kind parents, dear 
brothers and sisters, to a distance to attend school. 
I had always been perfectly happy and felt griev- 
ed that I must leave them all. We were an un- 
commonly affectionate family and lived together 
in the greatest harmony and love. The day be- 
fore I was to leave home, my father took me 
aside and told me he hoped I should be happy 
and contented; that few children had such a 
home as I had, and for that very reason I ought 
to feel grateful for such a blessing and try to be- 
come an ornament and a useful member of it. 
He warned me that I should meet those who 
were perhaps less amiable than my dear brothers 
and sisters, who cared less for my happiness and 
comfort; but that I must try upder all circumstan- 
ces to show a proper spirit of forbearance and not 
grieve him by ever giving Way to impatience or 
anger. He said much mre that I will not now 
repeat; but I know I jeft home with a heavy 
heart, and a hope that I should find friends as 
kind as those I left. 

When I arrived at school, not a single familiar 
face did I see; all were strangers, all regarded me 
as a stranger;—but little time is necessary, how- 
ever, for young people to become acquainted—I 
soon formed an intimacy with a young girl about 
my own age of the name of Helen. She was very 
fair in her person, very beautiful to look upon, and 
I thought must be very amiable. We were togeth- 
er a great deal; but, I soon found, to my great 
surprise, that to be her friend I must agree to be 
offended at least a dozen times a day with diffe- 
rent members of the school. To tell the truth, 
poor Helen had a suspicious, jealous temper. It 
was the more unpleasant to me, as I never saw 
any thing of the kind among my brothers and sis- 
ters—we were always so happy—each trying to 
oblige and please the ouse:. The second day 
after I came, I offended her by speaking to a 
young lady whom she considered her enemy, be- 
cause she one day saw her whispering to another 
young lady as she was looking at her. Helen in- 
stantly concluded she must be saying something 
unpleasant about herself. She expected I should 
take up her quarrel and feel as she did about it. 
She soon contrived to make me very unhappy, 
and I wished more than ever for my quiet peace- 
ful home. Almost every day she would get me 
into trouble of some kind by this foolish jealousy. 
I was constantly making sacrifices for her and yet 
she was always telling me she ‘‘knew I did not 
love her.”? I could hardly look in a different di- 
rection from herself without incurring her dis- 
pleasure. Month after month went slowly by, 
and I thought the time for vacation would never 
arrive. It came at last, and never was poor pris- 
oned bird more eager to try its wings after its re- 
lease, than I was to reach a home where all was 
love and peace. Helen seemed sorry to part 
with me, for indeed I was the only one of this 
number whom she could cail a friend, so com- 
pletely had the foolish girl made herself despised 
and disliked by this single fault. She parted 
from me with many tears and a wish that I could 
hardly join her in—that we might meet again. 

Many years have passed over my head since 
that day—I am now a wife and a mother, but I 
have never met with Helen. I heard from an ac- 
quaintance that she never had been happy; that 
she still indulged in her foolish suspicions and 
was every where neglected and disliked. I have 
often told my little girls this story—I now tell it 
to you, that if you are tempted to indulge in Hel- 
en’s fault you may remember her fate. Never 
think because any person is whispering in your 
presence that they must of course be saying some- 
thing against you; never be jealous if your broth- 
er or sister are more noticed than yourself; keep 
a cheerful happy heart; Love your neighbor as 





yourself; and in your journey through life, you 
will oftener meet with roses than with thorns. ‘8. 








EDITORIAL. 








Execution of the Spanish Pirates. 

In the Companion of the 12th of December last was 
published an account of the Trial of the Pirates. The 
following is a brief sketch of the infliction of the awful 
punishment which the Laws of the land had awarded 
against them. Although they profess to be innocent, 
there is no doubt of their guilt in the minds of per- 
sons who witnessed their trial. 


The execution of five of the Spaniards who have 
been for some months under sentence of death in 
this city, for Piracy on the High Seas, took place 
June 11th, in the rear of the county jail, under 
direction of the United States Marshal. Of the 
two others, De Soto has received a reprieve for 
the period of sixty days, and an expectation pre- 
vails that he will be pardoned. Ruizis reprieved 
for thirty days, in consequence of his being in a 
state of mental derangement. The five who suf- 
fered the sentence of the law, were Petro Gibert, 
the Captain of the Panda, Manuel Boyga, Angel 
Garcia, Manuel Castillo and Joan Montenegro. 
In consequence of a disposition which they had 
shown to commit suicide, every precaution was 
taken to prevent it, and a guard was employed to 
watch them. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
Boyga succeeded in inflicting a deep wound in 
his throat, about nine o’clock in the morning of 
that day, by a piece of tin, and he was much 
weakened by the loss of blood; in consequenee of 
which he was carried to the scaffold in an armed 
chair, and while there was seated upon it. We 
copy the following particulars of the execution 
from the Mercantile Journal. 

At a few minutes past ten o’clock, the prison- 
ers were taken from their cells, and accompanied 
by two clergymen, were conducted by the officers 
to the place of execution. The prisoners were 
each neatly, but plainly dressed—their counte- 
nances appeared haggard, and their frames debil- 
itated by long confinement—but they marched 
towards the scaffold with a firm and steady step. 
The Captain, Pedro Gibert, took the lead in the 
solemn procession—exhibiting the same firmness 
and indifference which characterized his deport- 
ment when on trial. On reaching the scaffold an 
involuntary shudder seemed to pass over some of 
the prisoners—and their fortitude seemed to be 
shaken. It was but momentary however. But 
Gibert surveyed the awful apparatus of death and 
the crowd alternately,with a cool and steady gaze 
—and ascended the scaffold without betraying the 
slightest emotion. He afterwards kissed the face of 
Boyga, who was nearly insensible: and listened 
with composure to the reading of the warrant, 
which was interpreted to them. Soon after which 
the Catholic Clergyman repeated their last pro- 
testations of innocence and at half past 10 o’clock, 
the awful sentence of the law was executed upon 
them—([that is, they were hung by the neck till 
they were dead—an awful warning against sin.] 





From the Mercantile Journal. 
A Visit to the Farm School. 


Mr. Editor—I was invited yesterday to accompany 
the Directors of the Farm School in removing the 
boys of the Orphan Asylum from their residence in 
Salem street, vo the furm, their future home on Thomp- 
son’s Island. ‘There were 52 hoys from 6 to 13 years 
ofage. Attended by the Board, of which our Gover- 
nor is President, the boys embarked on board a Steam 
Boat at 9 o’clock, full of life and glee, feeling that this 
day of their removal was the most important period of 
their lives. As we passed down the harbor, I took ocea- 
sion to hold much conversation with the boys; espec- 
ially’enquiring into their early history ,their early recol- 
lections and habits. Many of them spoke of their former 
condition with deep emotion, and two of them, as they 
spoke of the present comforts which their kind bene- 
factors had provided for them, wiped away the large 
tears of gratitude that stole down their cheeks, It was 
impossible to hear these once poor, neglected children 
of poverty and shame, in their artless -"ay, contrast 
their present and former condition, and nvt feel every 
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tender emotion of the soul awakened in their behalf. 

Said one, pointing to another fine looking boy, 
“* Henry used to sleep on the ground nights, and on 
the pavements, and had no supper.” On inquiry of 
the boy, I found that he had no father or mother— 
had been a poor, ragged, starved vagabond; that pre- 
vious to his entering the Asylum, he hai often gone 
without food all day, and had cftea slept on the cold 
earth fora bed, and with the stormy heavens for a 
covering—that he used to feel that he had no friend 
on earth, and had never been told of the Orphan’s 
Friend in Heaven. He said he was glad they were 
going to he moved out of Boston. Can you imagine 
why? Because, he said, now he should not fear that 
any one could get on the Island to make him swear 
and get drunk. ‘This now noble boy held to my hand 
and arm all the way down, and when I took leave of 
him on the Island, he hung to my arm, and begged 
me to come and see them again, and bring him some- 
thing. ‘“ What shall I bring you; my dear boy?” “ I 
want you to bring me a book that will tell me how to 
be a good boy.” 

I learned something of the history of several of these 
boys. One had had a drunken father, who had driven 
him out of doors in a dark cold night. Another, a 
drunken mother, who had stripped her dear boy of 
his clothes to buy rum with. One said that he used 
to tell lies, and steal; another that he used to swear, 
and go into grog shops and beg rum to drink. “Is 
there any little boy that swears now?” ‘ Yes Sir,” 
said a little fellow, pointing to one, “ that boy sometimes 
speaks wicked words—but he will leave it off soon 
1 guess, now he is with us.” ‘Is there any one that 
tells lies??? The boys standing near, all turned their 
eyes in one direction to where another boy stood, and 
hesitated, and one said in a low voice, ‘* we don’t like 
to tell, because he is trying to leave it off.” 

Is it possible, thought Ito myself, that these poor 
boys, once so lost, so hopeless, can have acquired such 
feelings of kindness, of generosity, and even of deli- 
cacy? How gentle to each other too, and ready to 
prefer each other in honor! Several weeks ago I 
visited these boys, got them all around me in the yard, 
and talked to them about loving one another, “and 
never getting angry at each other: I then asked, 
** Boys, is there one among you, who never gets cross, 
and is always kind and pleasant?” At once they be- 
gan to look around, till they found the right one; they 
seized hol! of a red-headed, kind-looking, modest 
little boy that stood behind, and dragged him forward, 
** Here this boy is always pleasant and never is cross.” 
Sir, I mention these things to show the influence of 
this Asylum on these poor Orphans. Never has my 
heart bled more for the poor, vagabond children of 
this city, than when passing down our harbor in the 
midst of these neat, bright, happy, saved Orphans and 
their benefactors. 

Having arrived at the Island, the boys were collect- 
ed in a large hall, standing around in a semicircle at 
oneend, At the other end of the hall were the ladies 
and gentlemen. Religious services were held, conse- 
crating that house and that Island to the Orphan’s 
gnuse, and the Orphan’s God. Then Lieut. Gov, 
“Armstrong, the President, addressed the boys. Sir, | 
have seen that gentlemen in far other and (as a gaz- 
ing crowd would say) nobler scenes, filling the highest 
office of our State, and speaking to an assembly of the 
wise and great; but to my mind, he never appeared so 
truly great as when speaking in accents of care and 
kindness, a word of encouragement to these poor Or- 
phans. And he spoke from experience too, for he was 
once a poor destitute boy himself, but by God’s bles- 
sing on his own native energy of character, he is what 
he is—the Governor over five hundred thousand free- 
men, Aud who knows but some of those Orphans 
whom he addressed, may one day guide the destinies 
of this State, or Nation? H.C. W 





INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER VIII. 

My Dear Children,—Do you still remember your 
friend Sepewick, who used to write you last winter 
about the Indiane, and Sabbath Schools, and other 
things which he saw in the Mississippi Valley? Sedg- 
wick has not forgotten you. He often thinks of you, 
and wishes and prays that you may all become virtu- 
ous and happy children. 

I have some things more, dear children, noted in my 
journal, which I wish to tell you, and if you will par- 
don my long silence, | will renew our correspondence 
by an account of a family which had no Bible. Tsup- 
pose you have all heard of the American Bible Socie- 
ty. It was formed to give the Bible to those families, 
which, from some cause or other, are so unfortunate 


as not to have any. Several years since, the Society 
determined to give a Bible to every such family in the 
United States. A Minister who was sent by the So- 
ciety to distribute the Bible in the state of Illinois, 
went one day to preach at a village named S——. Af- 
ter meeting, a lady came and spoke to him, and invit- 
ed him to go to her house. Mr. C. the minister, said 
he should be very happy to call on her family, but 
had made other arrangements and could not conveni- 
ently go. The lady turned away with a sorrowful 
look. The eye of Mr. C. followed her a few steps, 
when he saw her put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
His feelings were much moved—he inquired ofa gen- 
tleman who was standing by, who the lady was, and 
where she lived. ‘ It is Mrs. H.,” said he, ‘* she lives 
two miles on that road.” He concluded to go with 
her, and they rode to her house together on horseback. 
It was not quite dark when they arrived. Mr. H. 
was not a pious man, and did not attend the meeting. 
They spent the evening in conversation, and when 
it was time to tetire to rest, Mr. C. asked for a 
Bible. Mrs. H. wig troubled, and could scarcely 
speak; but said at las. in a faltering voice, ‘* We 
have no Bible.” ‘Whe! said Mr. C. ‘a member 
of the Church, and no Bibk! How can you live with- 
out one?” Looking upon her husband, she said, 
‘** Mr. H. does not permit me to have any.”?> Mr. C. 
said no more, but went to his vallise and took his own 
Bible, and read and prayed with them. In the morn- 
ing he read and prayed again, When he was ready 
to go, he took a Bible and gave it to Mrs. H. As he 
put it into her hands he said, “This is a present 
from the American Bible Society. It is your proper- 
ty, and you must keep it and read it diligently.” Then 
turningto Mr. H., he said to him, ‘* This Bible is a 
present to Mrs. H. It is not yours, and you are not 
to touch it.” He spoke in a stern voice to Mr. H. and 
immediately bade them Adieu. Mr. C. did not mean 
by what he said that Mr: H. might not read the Bible 
if he wished, but only that he must not take it away 
from his wife. 

After the Agent was gone, Mr. H. began to think 
about the Bible and of what the Agent had said; that 
‘* he must not touch it;'? and he soon began to feel 
anxious to read the Bible. But he was ashamed to 
have his wife see him reading it, so when she went 
out of the house, he would take the Bible and go to the 
window, and as soon as he saw her coming, he would 
put it carefully back in its place again. One day, as he 
was reading in this manner, he came to the verse, 
‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved.” When he had put the book away, 
that thought still dwelt upon his mind—he tried to 
banish it, but could not. Mrs. H. observed that he 
appeared sad, and asked him if he were not sick. He 
answered, ** No,” but said no more. In the night his 
distress greatly increased—sleep departed from him— 
he could no longer conceal the cause. When his wife 
asked again with great solicitude, what it was that 
distressed him so, ‘‘ Oh, (said he,) the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and I am not saved.” For some 
time Mrs. H. could not speak. Her first words were, 
«© Lord, have mercy on my dear husband.” He re- 
mained many days in this state, but at length his bur- 
den left him, and he found peace in believing in Jesus. 

About three months after his first visit, Mr. C., the 
agent, returned that way, and called to see Mrs. H. 
It was late in the evening before he arrived. He rode 
up to the door. It was a log house in which they liv- 
ed, and the door did not shut very tight. Mr. C. was 
just going to knock, when he heard a voice like the 
voice of prayer within. He listened, and after a little 
time, heard the words, ‘‘ O God, bless the Bible Socie- 
ty, and bless Mr. C. the Bible distributer.” He then 
knew it was the voice of Mr. H. After this, he pray- 
ed for each of his little children, and many other ob- 
jects. As soon as the prayer was ended, Mr. C. knock- 
ed, and Mrs, H. directly opened the door. When she 





caught his hand—but she could say nomore. Mr. H. 
arose and gave him his hand. ‘I'he Bible he had pre- 
sented to Mrs. H. three months before, was lying up- 
on the stand directly before them. The eyes of both 
fell upon it, and there was a momentary silence. Mr, 
H. then looking upon Mr. C. said, *O sir, I thank 
God that he sent you here with that Bible. Sit down 
here, sir, and I will tell you about it.” He then told 
him what you have read, and much more which I did 
not write in my journal. 

Dear Children, have you ever contributed any thing 
to send the Bible to the West, to those who have none, 


With affectionate interest, yours, &c. Sepewicx. 





Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 8. 
WHiICcH IS THE BEST WAY TO MANAGE 1T? That ise 
real good question, boys. Whenever you get into any 
trouble, and [ happen to be handy, you know, boys, 
I am always ready to give you advice and help you out 
of difficulty. But whether I am handy or not, I want 
you always first to ask yourselves this question : which 
as the best way to e il? 

A little boy lost his small jack knife through the 
grating of a cellar window: and he was in trouble 
enough. But he did not stop to inquire,which is the best 
way to manage it? He bawled out loud enough to he 
heard half a mile, and completely wet his face with 
tears. Finding this did no good, he got down flat on 
the sidewalk and run his arm through the grating; but 
his arm was too short to reach his knife. He dirtied 
his face and clothes, and tore the sleeve of his jacket. 
Then he got a stick and run that through; the stick 
would turn the knife over and over, but it would not 
pick the knife up. 

Another boy came along, a considerate sort of a 
boy, one who was in the habit of thinking which is the 
best way to manage t1?—he saw the plight the little fel- 
low was in, and said to him,“ Pil tell you what | 
think you’d hetter do; just knock at the door and tell 
somebody in the house, and perhaps they’ll get it for 
you; that’s the best way I guess.” ‘The little boy did 
this, and almost in a little less than no time the knife 
was in the little boy’s pocket again. 

Now, boys, something may be learned from this 
little occurrence. Depend upon it there is hardly any 
trouble or difficulty in life which may not at least be 
lessened, if not entirely overcome by simply consi:ler- 
ing, which will be the best way lo manage it? 

Uncte Isaac. 








POETRY. 








THE BUTTERFLY’S APPEAL. 
Oh harm me not!—oh set me free! 
Oh, listen while I pray! 
What is it that you want with me? 
Oh, bear me not away! 
What is it you woul! do—sure not 
‘To stop this heating heart? 
Oh, thirk—it is a life of love 
That you would bid depart. 


wings they tremble so—do see 

hat fragile things they are! 

And yet they bear me light and free 
Up through the fragrant air. 

Oh, pleasant are the sights they bring 
In the sweet summer hours; 

Do you not joy to look at them— 

So oft like flying flowers? 


You do not know, you do not kear, 
And yet I have a voice, 

That says and sings all sorts of things, 
That makes the world rejoice; 

My little worll—which, tho’ so small, 
Is yet a world to me— 

Oh, spare me—and Pil tell you why 
I beg so earnestly. 

There is another who will grieve 
If harm should come to me; 

We fly together, we sport together, 
Over the sunny lea; 

And when the shade comes o’er the flowers, 
Or when the chill wind heaves 

The roses to and fro, we make 
A couch beneath the leaves. 

He’s flown to find the sunniest bank 
For us to rest upon; 

What will he do when he comes back 
And finds that I am gone? 

You'll have a Jove some day, perhaps— 
Ne’er he he treated so!— 


M 





saw who it was, ‘*O, Mr. C.!” she exclaimed, and 


E’en now he longs for me to come— 
Oh, let me, let me go! 
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